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From a late London Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 
CONVERSION OF AN INFIDEL, 


For several years past there has been a company 
ofinfidels in Bolton, of a most daring and hardened 
character. They have generally held meetings 
onthe Lord’s day and ffequently also on the week 
day evenings, for the purposes of debate ‘and of 
propagating their blasphemous doctrines. At the 
head of the company was a person of the name of 
John Cameron, who had read much & was acute in 
argument, and bold and daring in the avowal of his 
principles. He wentso far as to deny even the be- 
ing ofa God. Many times has he, in the most so- 
lemn manner, avowed his atheism, not only in pri- 
vate parties but in public assemblies ; and has even 





. dared God, if there. was any such being, to show 


his existence by the infliction of an immediate judg- 
ment. 

Some months ago, ‘it pleased God to lay the 
hand of affliction.upon him; ‘but in so gentle a 
manner that he was still able to walk into the town, 
and to mingle with his companions. A person who 
had heard of his sentiments and of hisindisposition, 
about nine or ten weeks ago called upon him at 
his own house ; and in a very plain, but affectionate 
manner, freely told him of his awful state, and of 
his liability to everlasting misery, as an unbeliever 
and a cinggpeaeeainst God; but at the same time 
he told hit of the mercy of God in Christ, and of 
his willingness to save the vilest of sinners. He 
listened with attention, but made no reply. After 
speaking to him for ten or fifteen minutes, this 
friend said, ‘If you have no objection, I will kneel 
down and pray with you,’ to which he assented, and 
also kneeled down, while prayer was offered up to 
God for him. On rising from his knees, he thank- 
ed the fr.end who called to see him, and the inter- 
view closed without any declaration on his part of 
the feelings of hismind. It appears, that deep con- 
Yiction of sin, at that time, eatered his soul; and 
that God not only shook, but atonce destroyed, the 
entire fabric of his infidelity. 

In a few days it became known to several pious 
persons, that he had been visited by a serious friend, 
and that his mind had become deeply affected ; and 
on their visiting him, he very freely and candidly 
stated to them the change which had taken place in 
his views and feelings. 

For a short time, when he reflected on his blas- 
phemies against God, and the whole of his former 
conduct, he was afraid to approach God in prayer; 
but, being drawn by the Holy Spirit, and seeing 
himself as on the verge of hell, he became fervent 
in supplication to God for mercy, through the atone- 
wentof Christ: and, as he expressed himself to me, 
with deep feeling, ‘‘ My cry is,‘ God be merciful to 
measinner.’ I have no way to come to God but 
through Jesus Christ.” For two or three weeks 
he pleaded with God for mercy ; and one morning 
at an early hour, when engaged in prayer, the 
Lord graciously removed his guilt; peace and joy 
entered his soul, and he could look up with confi- 
dence to God, as being reconciled to him in Christ. 
His evidence of pardon was clear and strong; and it 
does not appear, that, from that hour, it was ever 
shaken, to the time of his death. 

He joined the Methodist Society; and in the 
class meetings, which he had an opportunity of at- 
tending several times, he gave a very plain and sat- 
isfactory account of his conversion to God. 

On the Sabbath, March 3Cth, 1828, our quarter- 
ly love feast was held in Bridge-street chapel ; and 
afer several persons had spoken of the mercy and 








grace of God, he rose up in the gallery, and 
though he was in much weakness of body, he said, 
“If there be any. person here who has especial 
cause to praise God, I am the map. I have been 
an infidel and an atheist; but God has mercifully 
given me to see my guilt and danger, and has 
brought me tothe knowledge of his pardoning love.” 
He then ina very distinct and artless manner, pro- 
ceeded to state how the Lord had mercifully awak- 
ened him toa discovery of his perishing condition ; 
how he was brought to the knowledge of God ; the 
evidence of pardon and acceptance through the 
Lord Jesus Christ which he enjoyed; his love of 
prayer, and his happiness in God. The people }is- 
tened with deep and solemnattention to his testimo- 
ny, and rejoiced to see one who had been a cham- 
pion of infidelity, blasphemy and atheism, through 
the power of Divine grace, brought to the experi- 
mental knowledge of God, and become a public 
witness for Jesus Christ. 

During the few weeks he survived, he bore the 
same decisive testimony to the power of saving 
grace, both in his class, and in conversation with 
Christian friends. The last time I saw him, was 
on the Friday evening before his death. I was 
preaching in a room in that part of the town where 
he resided ; he was present. After the sermon he sat 
a few minutes, and I expressed my surprise at see- 
ing him there, as thenight was very stormy, and his 
health so delicate. He smiled, and replied “ I wish 
to be here ;” and after some other remarks, added, 
“If there be no hereafter, the happiness which I 
now enjoy in God is a heayen upon earth.” On 
the evening of the Monday following, while drink- 
ing a little water, he suddenly sunk down in the 
arms of his wife, and expired. 

When it became generally known that Mr. Cam- 
eron was become a Christian, some of his former 
companions called upon him, with the resolution, 
by their usual raillery and sarcasm, to draw him 
back again into his former state; but the very firm 
and serious manner in which he conducted himself, 
seems to have disarmed them. On the Thursday 
before his death, when one of them, in a sarcastic 
manner, inquired into the cause and nature of the 
change which had taken place in him, he very calm- 
ly and deliberately related to him how the Lord had 
graciously given him to see his folly and wicked- 
ness ; how he had mercifully heard his prayer, giv- 
en hima knowledge of his pardoning love, and made 
him happy in the divine favor. Such was his in- 
variable testimony, in public and in private, from 
the time that he was brought tothe knowledge of 
Christ, till he was called to his eternal home. 

I hope that the mercy of God which was mani- 
fested to Mr. Cameron, will prove an encourage- 
ment to pious people to attempt to recover the most 
abandone’) of the human race, knowing that God 
willeth not the death of a sinner, but that, as Jesus 
Christ died for all, every soul of man may find mer- 
cy at his hands, and be everlastingly saved. 

Bolton, April 24, 1828." Gzoree Marspen. 
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From the N. Hampshire Observer. 
THE ELEVENTH HOUR. 


A remarkable instance of the power of divine 
grace, manifested to a very aged person, came to 
the knowledge of the writer a few years since. 

Mrs. S. A. was an industriqus ‘moral woman.— 
She had been married in early life, and had several 
children, into whose minds she instilled principles 
of virtue and sobriety. Her character was such as to 
gain the confidence and esteem of those with whom 


upon the preaching of the gospel, yet its powerful 
and awakening truthsnever seemed to have an abi- 
ding effect upon her heart. She however felt and 
acknowledged the importance of dn immediate at- 
tention to the subject. 

At the death of her husband, which took place 
at a considerably advanced age, she went to reside 
with her children. They lived in different towns, 
and she spent a part of the year alternately with 
each. In their society she seemed to be passing 
pleasantly and silently down the vale of life, though 
without any well founded hope that she was prepar- 
ed for the scenes which death would open before 
her. The decease of a relation, to whom she was 
warmly attached, awakened her mind considerably, 
and she continued in a more serious state ever af- 
ter. But her most powerful impressions were re- 
ceived some time later, when she was more than 
eighty-five years of age. 

She was at that time residing with one of her 
children in S. Her advanced age and consequent 
feebleness made it improper she should attend 
public worship: and her daughter found it necessa- 
ry, when she went herself, to provide some one to 
stay with her. As she was preparing one Sabbath 
morning for the house of God, she accidentally 
found among some old papers that had been thrown 
away, the fragments of a book, ofa large and fair 
type, which she supposed her mother would be able 
to read. TI believe it was a part of “‘ Law’s Serious 
Call.” She put it into her hands, and thought no 
more of the matter till she returned. On coming 
home she was alarmed to find hem mother in great 
distress, weeping and wringing her hands. All the 
information she could obtain from the person who 
staid with her, was, that Mrs. A. had been reading 
the book she had left with her, and had appeared 
in much of the same anguish of mind all the fore- 
noon. Upon making inquiry of her mother, she as- 
certained that her distress arose from a powerful im- 
pression of her danger as a sinner in the hands of 
God, and the need she felt of an,interest in the atone- 
ment of the Lord Jesus Christ. Several passages 
she had read in the book her daughter had given 
her in the morning, had fastened these impressions 
powerfully on her mind. 

She continued in this distressed state, though at 
times somewhat less weighed down by its influence, 
for more than two years. There were seasons 
when her anguish seemed insupportable.—She was 
known frequently to spend a greater part of the 
night in mourning over her dreadful situation, and 
pleading for mercy. 

When she was more than eighty-seven years of 
age, her son, passing by her chamber door one morn- 
ing, heard her engaged in earnest prayer. At first 
he supposed she was pleading for morcy, as he had 
often heard her before; but on pausing a moment 
he discovered the delightful fact, that her burdened 
soul had found relief. Upon going into her room 
soon after, he found her mind full of the consola- 
tions of the blessed gospel. ‘‘ Oh rejoice with me, 
my son,” she eagerly exclaimed. ‘‘I have found 
my dear Saviour!” Her joy wasnow equal to what 
her distress had been before. She was ready to tell 
every one she saw what Jesus had done for her sou). 
“What a wonder itis;” she would often say; ‘‘ that 
God would have mercy on such aa old sinner.” 

From this time till her death, her mind was in a 
state of peace and joy, which she scemed to want 
words to express. Age had made its ravages 
upon her mind as well as herbody. But upon the 
subject of religion she expressed herself with a 
beautifel, childlike simplicity, which affected the 
heart more than the most powerful eloquence. 





she had intercourse. Thougha constant attendant ' 


Once, after attempting to sing one of Dr, Watts’ 
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beautiful hymns, she asked her daughter if she did 
not think the performance good for a person ninety- 
seven years old. Upon being answered in the affir- 
mative, she continued, “ well, I felt every word of 
it to be here,” passing her hand upon her breast.— 
Sometimes when her christian friends expressed 
a wish that they could enjoy the same powerful 
consolations which she seemed so richly to feel— 
she would very modestly reply,“ I am afraid you 
love something better than my dear Jesus.” 

She always spoke of death with satisfaction ; in- 
deed she seemed to be “ waiting,” as she often ex- 
pressed it, “‘ for the coming of her sweet Saviour.” 

In her devotion she was fervent and unwearied. 
Often, whole nights were evidently spent in prayer. 
Her daughter said she scarcely knew when her mo- 
ther slept, for many times she had left her praying 
when she retired to rest, and she had waked at 
midnight, and found her engaged in communion 
with her Saviour. , 

There were’ seasons when she seemed to have 
struggles with the tempter, but they were of short 
duration. Her faith appeared to be unshaken to 
the last. Sometimes, when through the infirmities 
of age, she was scarcely able to recognise her own 
children, if any one would speak to her upon the 
subject of religion, she would wake as from a 
dream, and converse with great animation. 

A few weeks before her death, she was removed 
to the house ofherson in H. Her health seemed 
much as it had been for some weeks previous, ex- 
cept a failure of appetite. One night after retiring 
to rest, her daughter thought she heard a little noise 
in her apartment. She immediately went into the 
room where her mother lay. Recognising her step, 
she called her by name, saying, ‘Come to me, my 
dear.” What do you want mother? She replied— 
** My sweet Saviour has come into my soul, and the 
tempter has gone, never to trouble or distress me 
again.” Her daughter, thinking there was an al- 
teration in her appearance, took a light, and was 
about making some arrangement with her pillow, 
that she might rest more quietly. Her mother’s 
head seemed to recline from her—she looked on 
her countenance—there was a smile there, but the 
spirit had gone.—‘* Her sweet Saviour had indeed 
come into her soul, and the tempter had departed, 
never to trouble or distress her again.” 


Thus at the advanced age of ninety-eight years 


died S. A. A monument of long-suffering mercy, 
and astonishing grace, manifested at the “ eleventh 
hour.” 
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From the Church Register. 
A DIALOGUE ON SABBATH SCHOOLS, 
Edward. Good morning, Alfred; where are you 
going so early? 
Alfred. 1am going to the Sabbath School. 


Ed. Is it possible that sucha fashionable young 
man can condescend to the humble employment of 


a Sabbath School teacher ? 
Al. Itis areally humble employment, in regard 


to the means; but a glorious one, if we consider 


the results. 


Ed. Are you not afraid of being laughed at by 
your gay companions, when they hear how you em- 


ploy your Sabbath? I did not think that you would 


undertake any thing that would expose you to ridi- 
cule, as you have often declared that nothing was 
more excruciating than to be laughed at, and that 


you would prefer any other species of torture? 
Al. 


what he ought. 


no real greatness. 


I confess that is a great weakness in my 
character, which I have resolved to overcome.— 
Nothing I admire so much as moral courage in a 
young man who nobly dares to be, and to appear 

We are all ambitious of acquiring 
the reputation of physical courage, but few endeav- 
or to possess this moral courage, this laudable in- 
dependence of mind, without which there can be 
I think it most prudent to avoid 
the imputation of eccentricity, by shunning all un- 
necessary singularities, and conforming to the es- 
tablished customs of the world in indifferent mat- 
ters; but I am determined to assert the dignity and 


| independence of a free agent, whenever the occa- 
‘sion shall require it. ; 

| Ed. But, my dear Alfred, do you not find it 
‘an intolerable restraint,to be engaged in such a 
disagreeble, irksome employment as teaching, up- 
on the only day in which you can enjoy leisure 
from your medical studies ? 

Al. I confess that it is a restraint, but I consid- 
er it a useful one; as for the employment, it is the 
most interesting in which I have ever been enga- 
ged. I see some peculiar charm and attraction to 
engage my affections in each of my young pupils, 
and hope I am promoting their temporal as well as 
spiritual happiness; and when I reflect that I am 
acting for eternity, [am so transported with zeal 
and enthusiasm, that I am entirely unconscious of 
any bodily fatigue. 

Ed. 1 declare, Alfred, I verily believe you in- 
tend to abandon your medical profession and turn 
reacher. 

Al. Indeed, Ido not; but I intend uniting both 
professions in one. A religious physician can be 
instrumental in promoting the eternal salvation of 
his patients, as he can have access to them at all 
times, and can insinuate religious instructions, 
when it might not be thought advisable to admit a 
clergyman. When I was very young, I heard it 
observed that the great and good Dr. Kush possess- 
ed this peculiarly happy talent, and that he assisted 
many in preparing to meet their God; and I was 
fired with emulation by the example of this justly 
celebrated philosopher, for I thought, although I can 
never hope to equal, I may imitate his example. 

Ed. Iam afraid, Alfred, that you will be too 
solemn for my physician, although I cannot imag- 
ine how you will contrive to look awful with that 
cheerful, animated face of yours. 

Al. I hope I shall never feel or appear gloomy, 
as I consider nothing so anti-christian as a gloomy 
face and repulsive manners. But, to return from 
our digression—I wish I could induce you, Edward, 
to join us, as we are very much in want of teach- 
ers in our school, and in the other two churches 
there is noschool for boys, while hundreds of them 
are let loose in the streets, to become nuisances to 
society. When I see such numbers of neglected 
boys running to destruction, I cannot avoid think- 


exhortation of our blessed Saviour, feed my lambs. 
publican country, many conscientious lawyers, 


forth from these Sabbath schools. 


nurseries of virtue. 


concentrated philanthropy of action. 


by preventing vice and misery. 


strengthened for the combat of life; as an armoury 


arrows of adversity. 





ing how few young men consider that benevolent 


many brave officers, many enlightened statesmen, 
many sound and orthodox divines, may be sent 
Rapt in future 
times, I behold with delight my pupils adorning 
their respective stations with all those christian 
graces and excellencies which germinated in these 
I have frequently heard you 
expatiate with enthusiasm upon universal philan- 
thropy; now, much as I admire universal philan- 
thropy of sentiment, I give a decided preference to 
You say 
you envy rich and liberal men, when you hear of 
their munificent donationsto charitable institutions, 
and wish it was in your power thus to relieve dis- 
tress and promote happiness. Now,. I will inform 
you how you may affect more than the most op. .ent, 
I consider a Sab- 
bath school as a garden, where innumerable vices 
are crushed inthe bud, and where the seeds of vir- 
tue and happiness are sown, which will grow up, 
flourish and bloom to all eternity; as a spiritual 
gymnasium, in which the youth are exe?cised and 


where they may obtain a panoply to protect them 
from the fiery darts of the wicked, and from the 


Do you wish to prevent poverty and vice ?— 
Teach the young, ‘ whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with all thy might: ‘‘ command and 
exhort them, by the Lord Jesus Christ, that with 
quietness they work and eat their own bread.”— 
Do you wish to banish gloom and discontent from 
the habitation of the poor? Assist the young in 
learning, like St. Paul, in whatsoever station they 


acta 


are, therewith to be content. Do you wish to open 
the prison doors, and release the fettered captive? 
That is impossible ; but you can considerably di- 
minish the number of the incarcerated, by teachin 
the young that great ruleof Christian morality, «4/ 
things whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them,” which will prevent them 
from committing those crimes against their fellow 
creatures, which cut them off from the community. 
Impress their minds with a feeling of the omni. 
presence and omniscience of God, telling them that 
“* the eyes of the Lord are in every place, beholding 
the evil and the good.” ‘Teach. them early to ask 
themselves, when assailed by any powerful tempta- 
tion, “‘ shall I do this great wickedness and six 
against God?” Strengthen their integrity, 
teaching them to apply this interrogatory to them- 
selves, when principle and interest clash, “ what 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul?” Impress upon their minds the 
idea of their own responsibility ; display before their 
lively:imaginations the terrors of the judgment day 
when “ each must give an account of himself to God.* 
Teach them their obligation to obey -the powers 
that be, ‘‘ because they are ordained of God.” If 
the divine laws are imprinted upon their hearts,they 
will seldom be punished for the violation of human 
laws. The ten commdments will prevent more 
crimes and capital punishments than any code of 
human laws whatever. Thus, you perceive, you 
can prepare conscientious, industrious, peacable 
and happy members of society, at the same time 
you are preparing denizens for the city not made 
with hands eternal in the heavens. 

Ed. _ I will consider these things at my leisure, 
before I give you a decided affirmative ; but I shall 
certainly remember your eloquent appeal at the en- 
suing collection, when I ardently hope you will ob- 
tain a sufficient sum to erect a school rootn, which 
you say is absolutely indispensable, and to purchase 
the requisite books, etc. etc. Those who refuse to 
give their time and attention to the schools, are in 
duty bound to contribute liberally to defray the un- 
avoidable expenses which are incurred. 

Al. The most avaricious and querulous mortal, 
however ingenious he may be, can urge no rea- 
sonable objection against this most laudable and effi- 
cient charity, the effects of which shall endure when 
heaven and earth shall pass away. X. 





Even patriotism should induce us to collect them, . 
and instruct their ignorant minds; as, in this re- 
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THE WICKED SERVANT, WHO BECAME GOOD. 


Philemon lived at the town of Colosse. He was 
a very rich man,—and what was more remarkable, 
he was very good. 

He had a servant in his family, who was very 
bad,—his name was Onesimus. 

His master was very kind to him, though he was 
not what he ought to have been; and he gave him 
much good advice. We should be kind even to 
bad people,—our kindness may make them better. 
God is kind to the thankful, and unthankful; he 
makes his sun to rise on the evil and on the good. 

But Onesimus did not profit by the good counsels 
which he often received. Indeed, he became worse 
and worse. At last, he robbed his master, and ran 
away from his service. 

He went to Rome, as it was a very large city.— 
There, among the vast crowds of people, he thought 
that he should be easily hid, and no one would 
know what a wicked wretch he had been. 

But a little before he got to this place, Paul, a 
good minister of Jesus Christ, had been brought 
,| there as a prisoner, though he had done no one any 
harm; so far from it, that he had been laboring to 
do all the good in his power. He was the intimate 
friend of Philemon. 

Paul was not put into a close prison. He was 
suffered to live in his own hired house. Here he 
preached the Gospel of Christ to all who chose 
come and hear it. 

And many people came tohear him. Onesimus 
dropped in one day among them. I am not sure 





how it was,—whether it was from curicsity—3e, 
most likely, he had heard his master mention the 
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name of Paul,—or whether he was going by, and 
saw the people entering the house—and so went in, 
—or how it was, I do not know,—but, as I said, he 
was among them. 

Paul did not know him,—and certainly did not, 
for a moment, think that he was there. However, 
as he was preaching, very likely he said many things 
about honesty, and what a wicked and shameful 
thing it was to take any thing that was not our own. 

Onesimus was very much struck with the ser- 
mon. His sin found him out. Conscience awak- 
ened him and reproached him severely, for roboing, 
—especially so good a master; and told him, that 
God would be sure to bring him into judgment. He 
tried, but he could not make this voice within him 
be silent. So he was very miserable. Wicked 

ple are sure to be so, sooner or later. 

He did not know what to do with himself. At 
last he thought that he woald go to Paul, and tell 
him how badly he had acted. And so he did. 

And what did he sayto him? I cannot tell you 
exactly ; no doubt he told him his name was Onesi- 
mus,—that he had lately heard him preach, and 
that he had been miserable ever since. Perhaps, 
with many tears, he told him why. He informed 
him, of course, that he had been the servant of the 
good Philemon, and thathe had basely robbed him, 
and ran away,—and that now he was afraid of the 
judgments of God for his sin, and was almost ready 
to despair. 

And did Paul send him to prison? Ono. Did 
he very bitterly reproach him? No. He pitied 
him, and he was very glad tosee him convinced of 
the evil of his ways. 

And he sent him back again to his master, with 
avery kind letter, telling him all that had happened, 
—and entreating him to forgive him, and to take 
himagain into his service. - You can read this let- 
terinthe Bible. Itis a short one, and is in the Epis- 
tle to Philemon. 

And was Onesimus willing to go? And did Phil- 
emon receive him? Yes; he was glad to do so, 
ashe heard from Paul, that he was become a new 
creature. 

Anew creature! Yes; he was no longer the 
sme man. . "True religion, which he had learnt at 
Rome, from the lips of Paul, and from the teaching 
ofthe Holy Spirit, had led him to pray, who had 
never prayed before,—to love and serve God, though 
before he had lived without him in the world. 










































Mrs. Merton. Do without a cake yourself, that 
you may buy one for the poor boy, and there will be 
more charity in your small gift, than in mine ofa 
loaf of bread ; because I have money to buy more 
for myself. 

Charles. Mother, I will spend my cent in chari- 
ty, then you can tell Mrs. Warden about it, (you 
know she told about her George,) but I do not think 
that he would give away his cent, if he had but one, 
and yet, he called me stingy, because I would not 
give him some candy, when I had very little for 
myself. _ 
Mrs. Merton. When you were reading to me, 
the beautiful description of charity, in the 13th 
chapter of the first letter to the Corinthians, you 
asked, what was the meaning of “‘ though I bestow 
all my goods to feed the poor, and have not charity, 
it profiteth me nothing.” 
Charles. 1 donot know how a person could give 
all his goods to feed the poor, and yet not have char- 
ity. 
Mrs. Merton. Your own conduct now will ex- 
plain it to you. You will give all your money to 
feed the poor boy, and yet you have not in your 
heart pity for him, and a kind wish ta give him en- 
joyment; but you have a desire for praise, which 
you think you will gain, if you give more than 
George Warden would; and you wish to have it 
known that you give. ‘‘ Charity vaunteth not itself, 
is not puffed up; so that you see there is no chari- 
ty inthis gift of yours, and it will therefore “ profit 
you nothing.” 
Charles. Is there so much harm in wishing to 
have it known that we give to the poor ? 
Mrs. Merton. There is always much harm in 
doing what Jesus Christ forbids, and he said, 
“ Take heed that ye do not your alms before men to 
be seen of them.” He knew that a desire to be 
praised, if encouraged, would take the place in our 
hearts, of sweet pity, which our heavenly Father 
will reward with hig blessing; pray to him dear 
Charles, to fill your heart with love to himself, then 
your cent will be given from a desire to please “Him 
who seeth in secret,” and not from a wish for praise. 
May our ‘readers do as Mrs. Merton advised 
Charles to do, and have that love of God in their 
hearts, which will make them always willing to give 
their cents with Charity. 
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From the Youth's Friend. 
WHAT IS CHARITY 2? 


How will you spend your cent, Charles? said 
Mrs. Merton to her son, who had been twirling a 
cent with his fingers. Charles laid the cent upon 
the palm of his hand, and looking at it, replied, I 
have not made up my mind, mother, which of three 
things I will buy, molasses candy, mint-stick, or a 
cake; Ido wish a cent would buy all. 

Mrs. Merton. Thenifyou get the candy, when 
you have eaten it, you wil regret that you did not 

uy the mint-stick ; and if you buy a cake, you will 
Wish that you had chosen the candy: thus your 
tent will cause you uneasiness instead of satisfac- 
Yon; but I can tell you of a way to use it, which if 
Jou do willingly, will certainly give you enjoyment. 
The little boy whom you met in the entry, looks 
Pile because he has not had much to eat for some 
ume, his mother has been too sick to work, and 
"2s unwilling that he should beg; a cake, would be 
‘great treat to him, and the kind of pleasure which 
Jou may have in giving one to this poor pale boy, 
will remain in your heart, when the pleasure of the 
ae the cake, if you eat it, will be over and for- 

Charles. But mother, you can give him a loaf of 
read,and that would be much more charity than a 
‘ake ; and I have only one cent. 
ni rs. Merton. In the widow’s gift of ‘two 

*s," which were only as much as one farthing, 
“ur Saviour said there was more charity, than in 


From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
SIR BENJAMIN WEST. 
Sir Benjamin West, the celebrated painter, was the 


sylvania. 


Labe, to spend a few days at her father’s. 


seen any thing half so pretty. 


trait of his little niece. 


ing what he had done. 


him with much affection. 


some of the drawings. 


son of a quaker,who lived in Chester county, Penn- 
When he was only seven years old, he, 
ina singular manner, evinced his extraordinary tal- 
ent for painting. A married sistercame with her 
One day, 
Mrs. West asked her to go out and look at some 
flowers in the garden ; at the same time, telling lit- 
tle Benjamin to take the fan and keep the flies from 
the cradle, in which the babe was:sleeping. The 
infant was dreaming some happy dream, and smil- 
ed very sweetly. Benjamin thought he had never 
He seized a pen and 
paper, and with some red and black ink, which 
stood upon the table, he attempted to sketch a por- 
When his mother and sis- 
ter came in from the garden, he hastily thrust it in- 
to his pocket, lest they should be angry with him, 
for wasting the paper ; but Mrs. West noticing that 
he was confused about something, insisted upon see- 


On looking at it, she exclaimed, “I declare he 
has made a likeness of little Sally ;” and kissed 
This kiss, {united with 
his father’s praises, encouraged the young artist to 
goon in his favorite pursuit; and he amused him- 
self with taking sketches of almost all the birds and 
flowers he saw. Pen and ink were the only mate- 
rials he had, until a party of Indians made a visit 
to the town, in which his father resided, and saw 
They were very much 


him how to prepare the red and yellow colors, with 
which they painted their ornaments. To these his 
mother added some indigo; and he was thus provi- 
ded with three primary colors. His kind friends, 
the Indians, taught him to be very expert with his 
bow and arrow ; and when yourg West saw a bird, 
whose plumage hethought would look well painted, 
he would be sure to bring it down with a shot.— 
Some neighbors, who were very much pleased with 
his paintings, regretted that he had no hair-pencils; 
and described to him how they were made. This 
new want made our young artist uneasy ; but after 
thinking a little while upon the subject, a lucky 
thought came into his brain. He seized his moth- 
er’s favorite black cat, and very kindly and cau- 
tiously cut the tapering fur from her tail. This he 
fastened into a quill, and thus provided himself with 
his first paint-brush. 

About a year afterward, a cousin in Philadelphia, 
sent hima box of colors, with brushes, and six en- 
gravings. ‘This was a treasure indeed; and pussy 
was never afterward robbed of her fur. He had 
never seen any engraving before, and the sight of 
them made him half crazy with joy. Every mo- 
ment of daylight he could find, he stole to the garret 
to copy these pictures; and he is said to have suc- 
ceeded most wonderfully. ‘The gentleman who had 
supplied him with paints was so much pleased with 
the excellent use he had made of them, that he ur- 
ged his father to allow him to visit Philadelphia.— 
Mr. West, pleased with the industry and ingenuity 
of hisson, consented. Here our little hero saw 
much that’ was new and delightful. ‘The beeauti- 
ful streets, and the vessels anchored in the smooth, 
majestic river, made his head giddy with joy. Here 
too, he became acquainted with a painter, who en- 
couraged him in his career, and charged his cousin 
to assist him—assuring him that he was certainly 
no common boy. He painted a picturesque land- 
scape, for the cousin who had been so kind to him. 
This was more admired than anything he had done 
before: His extreme youth, and his wonderful tal- 
ents, procured him many friends. Books were lent 
him to read and pictures to copy,in every direction. 
His improvement was rapid ; and on his return 
home, his parents could not but remark the altered 
style of his conversation and manners. 

I have not room to detail the various steps in his 
progress toward that high degree of perfection to 
which he afterward attained. 

A few years after his first visit to Philadelphia, he 
established himself in that city, as a portrait pain- 
ter. His success was great even beyond the san- 
guine expectation of his friends. As his fame in- 
creased, his desire to visit Europe, grew more and 
more intense. His own industry, united with the 
liberality of some Philadelphia gentlemen, goon 
supplied him with the means. He visited Italy, 
that country so justly celebrated for all that is love- 
ly and majestic in the fine arts. The first portrait 
which he painted here, was exhibited toa crowded 
company who all supposed that it came from the 
hand of a distinguished Italian artist; and Mr.West 
had the pleasure of hearing his picture most lavish- 
ly praised, even under those circumstances—but 
when it was discovered to be the production of 
the young American, the enthusiastic Italianscould 
hardly contain their admiration. 

The career of Mr. West, was long, honorable, 
and happy. He spent the greater part of his life in 
England ; and was for many years, President of the 
Royal Academy, in London. He retained his love 
for America to the day of hisdeath; and he always 
evinced the deepest interest in those of his young 
countrymen, who went to England to obtain instruc- 
tion from him. To the City of Philadelphia he was 
peculiarly attached; and several magnificent pic- 
tures which he gave to their public institu- 
tions, are proofs how gratefully he remembered 
their liberality to him in early life. Thus we sce 
that by industry, ingenuity and perseverance, a ht- 
tle quaker boy, painting birds with brushes, made 
from a black cat’s tail, became an artist of first rate 
eminence—admired and respected by the nobility 








*varge sums which the rich gave. 
rles. Ido not understand that, mother. 


pleased with these sketches, and offered to teach 





of London, Paris, and Rome—and most proudly 
and gratefully remembered by his native country. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














EDITORAIL. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

We gladly welcome the productions ofour friends, 
which they have lately sent us for the entertainment 
and benefit of our youthful readers, and solicit the 
continuance of their favors. For a long time we re- 
ceived scarcely any help of this kind,& knowing how 
difficult it is to write for children, we did not call 
upon our friends to do it. Some have kindly tak- 
en that task upon them; and if they or others are 
disposed to repeat the effort, it will be quite accept- 
able to us. We can fill our columns with interest- 
ing extracts from various publications; a large 
number of which, adapted to the purposes of early 
education, are now produced every year, and almost 
every month. But we suppose that our readers 
like to see some articles which are written express- 
ly for the Youth’s Companion ; and when they read 
those words over a piece, read it with eagerness be- 
cause it seems to be designed purposely for them. 
We should like to gratify them often in this way, es- 
pecially when we can do them more good by that 
means; and we hopethat they who have ability and 
leisure for writing such things, wixl often remember 
us, and employ their pens and exercise their minds 
for the benefit of the rising generation. 

As an inducement for able writers to help us, we 
would state, that every number of this paper is prob- 
ably read by four or five thousand children and 
* youth. That is the case, if each paper is read by 

only about three persons; but as many go into com- 
panies and Sabbath schools, the estimate must be 
considered as low. Now who can be better em- 
ployed, than in writing important instruction for five 
thousand immortal minds, to make on thema saluta- 
ry impression at atime when it will be deep and abi- 
ding? What greater privilege or honor can be desired, 
than to be employed in directing such a multitude 
of youth in the way of wisdom and _ holiness and’ 
peace, in forming them for honor and usefulness in 
this life, and for glory and immortality ? 

We wish, however, to be distinctly understood.— 
Hasty, crude, or moderate productions will not suit 
our purpose, ‘There is no kind of writing so diffi- 
cult asthis, ‘There is no kind that more imperious- 

_ ly demands real thought, clear conceptions, and 
well selected language. There is none that needs 
to be so well guarded against all tendency to bad 
impressions, and so constantly and entirely bent on 
a good and useful purpose. The language and 

,Mhanner nfust sometimes be adapted to a child’s ca- 

pacity, yet they must never be childish; they may 
often be amusing and sometimes sportive, but they 
at not degenerate into the frivolous and puerile. 

e articles should be short, in a simple stile, 
pleasing in their manner, and obviously bearing on 
some important object. Let our friends furnish us 
with compositions of this character, and we will con- 
vey them toa large number of attentive readers 
whom they have never seen, but who may hereafter 
rise up and call them blessed. Let them write for 


eternity, and eternity will disclose the happy and 
giorious results. 


THE CHILDREN’S PRAYER MEETING. 

The Secretary of one of the Schools attached to St. Paul’s 
Church, says the American Sunday School Magazine for Ju- 
ly published at Philadelphia, has communicated the following 
anecdote, taken from the Superintendent’s visiting book. 


On visiting the sick mother (a widow) of one of 
our children, the following circumstance was rela- 
ted by her. ‘On the Saturday evening previous, 
my son, a boy of about8 or 9 years old, after leav- 
ing the room for a few minutes, returned with a lit- 
tle friend, who also attended a Sabbath School in 
our city, and said to his mother, ‘ Mother, as you 
cannot go out to church to-night, I have brought 
William over, that we may have a little prayer 
meeting, if you would likeit.’ I gave my consent, 
and he proceeded in a very solemn manner to read 
a chapter, then sung a hymn; we then all kneeled 
down to pray, (from the prayer book,) after which 
the younger brother, quite a small child, begged 
that he might be permitted to pray. After singing 
another hymn, his request was granted, and he re- 
peated the Lord’s prayer. ‘The elder boy then ob- 
served that it was time to stop, requesting the other 
children to join him in singing the hymn, ‘ Young 
children once to Jesus came.’ On the following 
Wednesday morning, my son observed to me, that 
as I was still unable to go out, and could not attend 
the lecture on that evening, if I would permit them, 
they would have another prayer mecting that even- 
ing, which was agreed to.” 


-Lre—- 
WISE ANSWERS. 

A Persian emperor, when hunting, perceived a 
very old man planting a walnut tree, and advanc- 
ing towards him, asked him his age. ‘The peasant 
replied, ‘‘ Jam four years old.” On being rebuk- 
ed for returning such an answer, he said, “* You cen- 
sure me without acause. I did not speak without 
reflection, for the wise do not reckon that time 
which, has been lost in folly and the cares of the 
world. I therefore consider that to be my real age, 
which has been passed in serving the Deity, and 
discharging my duty to society.” ‘The emperor, 
struck with the singularity of the remark, observ- 
ed, ‘‘ Thou canst net hope to see the trees thou art 
planting come to perfection.” ‘‘ True,” answered 
the sage, ‘‘ but since others plant that we might eat, 
it is right that we should plant for the beneft of 
others.” ‘ Excellent!’ exclaimed the emperor and 
presented the old man with a thousand pieces of 
gold. On receiving them, the peasant made a low 
obeisance, and added, “ O King, other men’s trees 
come to perfection in the space of forty years, but 
mine have produced fruit as soon as planted.”— 
** Bravo!”’ exclaimed the monarch, and presented 
a second purse of gold; when the old man said, 
“The trees of others bear fruit only once a year, 
but mine have yielded two crops in one day.”— 
Delightful!” replied the emperor, and a third 
purse was presented him.—After which putting 
spurs to his horse, the monarch retreated, saying, 
“Reverend father, I dare not stay longer, lest thy 
wit should exhaust my treasury.” 

—-KP— 
Dr. Payson's message to young men preparing 





‘© A Letter from a Teacher to his Pupils, on hearing of 
the Death of one of the Scholars,” is received, and will 
appear in the next Companion.—Also, “ Patrick D.” 





MISCELLANY. 








Josiah Freeman Nash, of Stowe’s Square, Lewis 
county, N. Y. aged 15 years, sonof Rev. Daniel 
Nash, was instantly killed by the falling ofatree on 
the 6th ult. Medical aid was immediately obtain- 
ed; but in vain. Hisspirit had fled. Inthe fami- 
ly all is grief; for he was their favourite. But they 
are sustained by the rich consolation, that the de- 
ceased had for several years been a sincere follower 
of the Redeemer.—Oh what a comfort was that for 
the bereaved parents; and what a happiness for 
the lad, that he was prepared to die, and was not 
summoned away in his sins. Would all our be- 
loved readers die in peace, if they should be snatch- 
ed way in an hour that they think not? 


for the Ministry.— What it God should place in 
your hand a diamond, and tell you to inscribe on it 
a sentence which should be read at the last day, & 
shown there as an index of your own thoughts and 
feelings! Whatcare, what caution would you ex- 
ercise in the selégtion! Now this is what God has 
done. He has placed before you immortal minds, 
more imperishable than the diamond, on which you 
are about to inscribe every day and every huur by 
your instructions, by your spirit, or by your exam- 
ple, something which will remain and be exhibited 
for or against you, at the judgment day.” 


-—- oo 
“ They that feared the Lord, spake often one to 
another.”’—A little boy in the Sabbath School, was 
asked by a spectator if he loved his parents and 
teachers, brothersand sisters, &c. to which he re- 
plied very readily that he did. But when he was 


asked if he loved God, he hung down his head and 
made no reply. Another little fellow in the same 





eel 


he don’t love God much—if he did, he would say 
something about it.” 











POETRY. 








oo 
From the Philadelphia Album. 
THE MOTHER’S DEATH, 


‘ She sleeps! how long she slceps! the sun hath sunk beneath 
the west, 
And risen twice, yet still she keeps that deep and placid reg. 
Why do they pass before me thus, her slumbering forin to view? 
Come hither, brother, thou and I will gaze upon her too. ‘ 
But stay, we will not look there yet, but let us wait until 
The midnight stars are beaming bright, and all around j 
Save when the moaning wind sweeps by, in whispers | 
deep, 
And then together we will go and view her in her sleep.” 
** Sister, tread softly,” ‘hark! that sound”—* twas but the 
midnight hour, 
Tolling so harsh and heavily from yonder distant tower, 
Come, sister, tremble not, ’tis true the time is lone and dreary 
And dimly burns the taper dark that sets beside the bier; ‘ 
But thou didst breathe a prayer to me—a whispered prayer, 
now, 
To come at midnight hour and gaze upon thy mother’s brow: 
This is the hour, and we have passed along the silent hall, . 
And thus as by the dead we stand I take away the pall, 
And here—the coffin’s lid I move—and here | raise the veil 
Turn, gentle sister, turn and look upon her features pale; . 
Stoop down and kiss her pallid cheek, though cold and damp it 
be, 
It is the same that in thy mirth so oft was prest by thee; 
And clasp in thine the lifeless hand that ties upon her breast, 
Where pillow’d in thine infant years thou oft hast sunk to rest,” 
“* My eyes grow dim, sweet brother, haste and come with me 


8 still; 
Ow and 


but 


away, 

Is this the form that once I loved—this ghastly thirg of clay; 
They told me that she only slept, and that she still was fair, 
As when upon her brow I used to part her raven hair. 

Is this my mother,—no, oh, no, not this on which I’ve gazed, 


Her eyes were bright, like angels’ eyes, but these are fixed and 
glazed ; 


Her lips were smiling like the sky that never knew acloud, ' 
But these are silent,closed and pale—pale as the winding shrowd. 


My eyes grow dim, sweet brother haste, and come with me 
away— 


No, this is not the form I loved—this ghastly thing of clay.” 
West Point. Harp oF THE Isxx. 


OL 
From the Atiantic Souvenir, for 1828. 
DEATH ON THE PALE HORSE, 
I saw a Pale Horse, smeared with gore, 
Course o’er the bleeding plain ; 
Death’s grisly form aloft he bore, 
Hell followed in his train, 
With famine, sickness, fire and sword, 
And every ill toslay; 
Wher’er they pass’d, the life blood pour’d, 
And nations blanched away 


But tho’ to these the Almighty gave 
O’er man’s frail life control, 

Their power is ended at the grave, 
They cannot harm the soul ; 

And those for whom on Calvary’s height, 
Christ yielded up his breath, 

Unawed may front the ghastly sight, 
And triumph over death. 


Yes, when the heavens shall pass away, 
The stars to earth shall fall; 

When all yon countless orbs decay, 
And darkness lures them all, 

The pure in heart, on angels’ wings, 
Shall reach that world of bliss, 

Where grief no more the bosom wrings, 
That aches so oft in this. 


ete 
SONNET. 


“There was a custom, which seems to ceme from undefiled 
Christianity, to bury the remains of saints especially martyrs, 
under those stones upon which the Eucharist was celebrated. 

Troksormt 


When I recall the hours of sacred peace 
Enjoyed beside the altar of my Lord, 

I think, whenever this short life may cease, 
How deara sepulchre would that afford! 

Then, where when living I desir’d to be, 
Sleeping in Jesus, would I wish to lie, 
Where pious feet would often wander by, 

And holy spirits often bend the knee, 

My body wrapp’d in earth, my soul above ; 
This, near the emblem of my Saviour’s €r0s¢ 
That, purified from all terrestrial dross, 

Viewing the monarch of the world of love! 

So would the mortal and immortal be, 





‘class looked up very earnestly and said, “ I guess 


In earth, or heaven, my Saviour, near to thee! 
Homerton, James EpmEstos. 








